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Ruler-worship, a prominent feature of Hellenistic cul- 
ture and a vital factor in the development of imperial 
Rome, became a source of acute suffering to the early 
Christians. That this should be the case is not surpris- 
ing, for just as it is difficult for us to estimate impar- 
tially ancient religious feeling, so must it have been for 
the Greek and Roman polytheists to understand the 
rigid monotheism of the Jews and Christians. Then 
there is the further difficulty of the imperfect distinction 
between worship, and mere homage and respect, as well 
as the fact that ruler-worship was established not upon 
true religious feeling but upon the contempt for it by 
a people ready to prostitute the ancient forms of wor- 
ship to fulsome adulation. 

According to Tertullian, the Christians were charged 
with sacrilege and treason. He quotes the pagan author- 
ities as saying to the Christians: “You do not worship 
‘the gods and you do not offer sacrifices for the emper- 
ors.”* Both charges were intimately connected with 
ancient ruler-worship, and in refuting them the Chris- 
tian apologists almost necessarily furnish valuable in- 
formation on the history and current practice of this 
cult. Since in the eyes of the State the Christians were 
guilty of practicing a forbidden religion, it was the aim 
of the apologists to vindicate them, to obtain for them 
tolerance under the civil law, and to demonstrate to 
their persecutors the real loyalty of the Christians, who, 
though compelled by their religion to abstain from some 
of the conventional signs of loyalty, yet in all essential 
matters discharged their civic duties fully. 

In refuting the charge of sacrilege, the apologists con- 
sistently advance the theory of Euhemerus, according 
to which all pagan deities then worshipped had once 
been human beings who yielded to the common lot of 
mortals. Thus Lactantius says:* 


Without doubt all those who are worshipped as gods were men, 
and were also the earliest and greatest kings; but who is ignorant 
that they were invested with divine honors after death, either 
on account of virtue by which they profited the race of men, 
or because they obtained an immortal memory on account of 
the benefits and inventions by which they adorned human life? 
And not only men, but women also. And this, both the most 
ancient writers of Greece, and also Roman writers follow, and, 
imitating the Greeks, teach; especially is this true of Euhemerus 
and our Ennius, who point out the birthdays, marriages, off- 
spring, governments, exploits, deaths, and tombs of all of them. 


Minucius Felix likewise cites Euhemerus as an ancient 
authority for the belief that all pagan divinities had 
once been mortal men, and he adds that Prodicus, too, 
tells of the apotheosis of men who by travel and dis- 


1 Apologeticus 10. 
2 De Ira Dei 11. 


covery of new fruits conferred blessings upon mankind. 
Tertullian argues that these pagan deities obviously had 
been men, since they were not consistently called gods 
but heroes. Augustine quotes the learned Varro to the 
effect that it was policy for men to feign themselves 
the offspring of the gods. He writes:* 


For even Varro, a very learned heathen, all but admits that 
these stories are false, though he does not boldly and confidently 
say so. But he maintains that it is useful for states that brave 
men believe, though falsely, that they are descended from the 
gods; for thus the human spirit, cherishing the belief of its 
divine descent, will both more boldly venture into great enter- 
prises and will more energetically carry them out, and will, be- 
cause of this confidence, achieve greater success. 

The principle advanced by the apologists as a basis 
for apotheosis is that of blessings conferred. This was 
especially true in the case of kings. Cyprian and Minu- 
cius Felix clearly state that the pagan deities of their 
day had formerly been kings, whose memory grateful 
subjects had perpetuated by means of divine honors. 
As specific instances of this the apologists cite Romulus, 
who was made a god by the false oath of Proculus, and 
Juba, who was made a god by the vote of the Mauri- 
tanians. Minucius Felix states that other kings were 
deified by consecration not so much because of belief in 
their divinity as of recognition of their greatness and 
desert. Arnobius declares that Liber was placed in the 
assembly of the gods because he discovered the use of 
wine; Ceres, because she discovered the use of bread; 
Aesculapius, because he discovered the use of herbs; 
Minerva because she produced the olive; Triptolemus, 
because he invented the plough; Hercules, because he 
overpowered and restrained wild beasts and robbers of 
many herds. 


The apologists maintain that it was a very natural 
and logical development that the honors, which had 
been adopted at first as tribute to the dead and as con- 
solation to the living as well as an example to posterity, 
should become in the course of time sacred rites. They 
offer as a reason for the multiplicity of deities the faet 
that, since the various parts of the world were united 
by commerce, nations adopted each other’s rites and 
customs. They believed, however, that prior to this in- 
terchange, each individual group revered as a citizen 
worthy of remembrance its founder, or some famous 
chief, or virtuous queen strong beyond her sex, or the 
inventor of some social boon or art. At any rate, the 
motive most frequently avowed by cities and leagues for 
deifying rulers was gratitude for services done. 

The official cult-names traceable to popular initiative 
reflect this motive. Justin lists the titles conferred on 
benefactors as pater, deus, conditor, dominus, and erus. 
He insists, however, that these are not real names but 
merely titles of distinction bestowed ‘ex beneficiis et 


operibus.’ It is well known that pater or parens was the 
3 De Civitate Dei 3.4. 
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title of honor that Romans conferred on their preservers. 
Cicero was hailed as ‘pater patriae’ after his execution 
of the Catilinarians, and the Greek Plutarch, in record- 
ing the titles given to Roman heroes, calls them saviors 
or fathers, a grouping of words by which he seems to be 
rendering the pater or parens of his Latin sources. Quin- 
tilian informs us that, for cities, the founder, conditor, 
is in the place of a father. With these titles the Chris- 
tians had no difficulty. The two titles used for a deified 
emperor or his genius which Christians felt they could 
not adopt were deus and dominus. Tertullian declares 
he will not call the emperor god for various reasons,— 
he cannot lie, he dare not mock, and he would not incur 
the displeasure of the emperor, who does not wish to be 
called a god. He implies that it was not an unqualified 
compliment to call a living emperor deus or divus. In 
fact, elsewhere, Tertullian says that it is a curse to call 
a Caesar god before his apotheosis. It is true that the 
word divus, which was regularly attached to a deified 
empcror’s name to show his divinity, came gradually to 
have the meaning ‘man made into a god’; and when 
it was proposed to erect a temple of Divus Nero during 
the lifetime of that emperor, Nero himself thought the 
proposal a bad omen and would not permit the temple 
to be erected. Commenting on this incident, Tacitus 
states that honors belonging to the gods are not paid 
to the princeps until he has ceased to be active among 
men. And Tertullian quotes the dying Vespasian as 
saying “Vae, puto deus fio.” 

An indication of the growth of ruler-worship in the 
Roman Empire is Tertullian’s statement that Augustus 
refused to be called dominus, while, according to Orosius, 
Domitian demanded to be addressed as dominus et deus. 
The word dominus could be used with the ordinary 
meaning of ‘master,’ and in this sense, Tertullian says, 
the Christians might legitimately use it in addressing 
the emperor. They could not use it as a synonym for 
deus. The apologists claim that the title ‘god’ belongs 
to one supreme over all, and just as it was a capital 
offense to rank another human being with Caesar, so 
it was sacrilegious to call the emperor god. 

While it is true, as Tertullian notes, that Augustus 
never allowed himself to be openly called a god in Rome 
itself, and assumed no crown, and claimed no form of 
divine honor, still he did not have to wait until after 
his death for a divine character to legalize his acts. He 
had it in his lifetime in the cult of his genius. This 
practice was followed by his successors. To the genius 
of the reigning emperor men made sacrifices; by it, 
associated with the deified emperors, with Jupiter, and 
with the Di Penates, men swore the official oath. As a 
symbol of loyalty to the imperial rule, the genius of the 
living emperor became far more important than the 
deified rulers. To swear falsely by the gods was not 
punishable, but to swear falsely by Caesar’s genius was 
high treason. Tertullian even goes so far as to say that, 
among the pagans, perjury by all the gods together was 
committed more readily than by the genius of a single 
Caesar. 

The second charge made against the Christians, ma- 
testas, or high treason, concerned this cult of the genius 
of the emperor. The Christians regularly met the de- 
mand for an oath by the genius of the emperor with a 
firm and unqualified refusal, regardless of the penalty 
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they might thereby incur. They were permitted, ac- 
cording to Tertullian, to swear by the health of the em- 
peror. This oath, a military one, implied that the soldier 
should prefer the safety of the imperator to his own, 
but it did not give the ruler the honor of divinity. 
Tertullian argues that the pagans themselves were in- 
consistent. He says:* 


For it is with greater fear and shrewder timidity that you watch 
Caesar than Olympian Jove himself. Quite rightly, too, if you 
only knew it! For who among the living, whoever he be, is not 
better than a dead man? But it is not reason that makes you 
do this so much as regard for power that can act instantaneously. 
So that in this, too, you will be found irreligious to those gods 
of yours, when you show more fear for the rule of a human 
master. 

Other forms of divine worship paid to the genius of 
the living emperor or to the deified dead emperors are 
mentioned by Arnobius. Speaking of the dissolute lives 
of these men whom the pagans called divi and indigites, 
he says they worshipped them with couches, altars, tem- 
ples, and by celebrating their games and _ birthdays, 
when it was more fitting that they should assail them 
with keenest hatred. Justin tells us that the Christians 
also refused to worship with wreaths of flowers and an 
abundance of victims the images of dead men who were 
called gods. Such practices constituted typical divine 
honors. 

Although the Christians refused to pay divine honors 
to an emperor, whether living or dead, they repeatedly 
asserted their loyalty to him as a civic leader. In this 
connection Minucius Felix remarks:® 


Princes and kings may rightly be hailed as great and elect among 
men, but to revere them as gods is base and lying flattery. 


And Tertullian declares:® 


We, therefore, sacrifice for the emperor’s safety, but to our God 
and his. To the emperor we render such reverential homage 
as is lawful for us and good for him; regarding him as the human 
being next to God, who from God has received all his power 
and is less than God alone. 


The apologists are quite agreed that it was flattery 
rather than reason that regulated the choice of the divt. 
Justin sums up the Christian position briefly :7 


Therefore, we adore God alone, although in other matters we 
gladly serve you, acknowledging you as kings and leaders of 
men, and praying that with regal power you may also be found 
to preserve a sound mind. 

In view of the apologists’ vigorous attack on the prin- 
ciple of ruler-worship, it is rather surprising to note 
that their specific references to individual Caesars are 
very rare. Clement of Alexandria comments on the fact 
that Hadrian solemnly elevated to the rank of god his 
favorite, Antinous, whose beauty was unequalled, and 
adds:§ 


But now we have a tomb of the boy who was loved, a temple, 
and a city of Antinous; and it seems to me that tombs are ob- 
jects of reverence in just the same way as temples are; in fact 
pyramids, mausoleums, and labyrinths are, as it were, temples 
of dead men, just as temples are tombs of the gods. 


Paulus Orosius records that Caligula ordered the ancient 
sanctuaries in Jerusalem to be filled with cult images, 
and himself to be worshipped as a god. Both Paulus 
Orosius and Tertullian mention Tiberius’ having recom- 

4 Apologeticus 28. 5 Octavius 29. 6 Ad Scapulam 2. 
7 Apologia 1.23. 8 Protrepticus, Loeb Cl. Libr., G. W. Butter- 


worth, tr. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard U. Press, 1919. Pp. 111, 112. 
(Reprinted by permission of the publishers). 
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mended Christ to the Senate for deification. There is 
no historical proof for this, however, and internal evi- 
dence is strongly against the truth of such a statement. 
Justin refers to a practice connected with apotheosis, 
but does not cite any particular emperor in connection 
with it. He writes:® 
And why, finally, in the case of emperors dying among you whom 
you deem worthy to immortalize, do you even cause some one 


to come forth who by swearing falsely declares that he has seen 
the cremated Caesar ascending into heaven. 


At the funeral of Augustus, as the pyre was lighted, an 
eagle was released from it and flew skyward as a symbol 
that Augustus’ soul was not to go down to earth with his 
body. It was a detail that was repeated at the funerals 
of later emperors who were deified. Apparently, at a 
meeting of the senate to vote on the consecration of 
Augustus, a senator declared under oath that he had 
seen Augustus ascending to heaven—a proof of his divin- 
ity that Tacitus compared with the testimony of Procu- 
lus Julius for the divinity of Romulus. Similar oaths 
are attested for later deifications. 

Origen accounts for the discretion of the apologists 
in not mentioning the names of contemporaries in their 
denunciation of ruler-worship. He notes:!° 


Moreover we are to avoid ingratiating ourselves with kings or 
any other men, not only if their favor is to be won by murders, 
licentiousness, or deeds of cruelty, but even if it involves impiety 
toward God, or any servile expressions of flattery and obsequious- 
ness. But while we do nothing that is contrary to the law and 
word of God, we are not so mad as to stir up against us the 
wrath of kings and princes, which will bring us sufferings and 
tortures or even death. 


It is obvious that the attitude of the Roman state 
toward Christianity was one of self-defense, for the 
practice of the deification of rulers was ultimately a 
matter of political convenience and political policy. To 
a dynasty, deification meant legitimacy. It served as a 
powerful means to render secure rights which had been 
acquired by the sword. It meant, moreover, the eleva- 
tion of the royal family above the ambition of men who 
had recently been their peers, the strengthening of the 
rights of sovereigns by fusing them in a single whole 
with the prerogatives of their divine predecessors. The 
deification of the emperor and the allegiance which he 
received in virtue of his divinity served as a binding 
force for the empire whose membership was shared by 
parts so different in nationality and in religion. This 
ruler-cult, peculiar in its mixture of patriotic and re- 
ligious feeling, was the token and symbol of imperial 
unity. 

Summarizing the opinions of the apologists about 
the ruler-cult we find that they unanimously favor 
Euhemerism as its source. They further agree that 
gratitude for favors received, whether political or ma- 
terial, occasioned the deification of mortal men. The 
actual phases of ruler-worship to which Christians ob- 
jected were official oaths by the genius of the living em- 
peror, the titles dominus and deus used to imply divin- 
ity, sacrifice paid to the statues or genii of deified 
emperors, and crowns for the dead. The general verdict 
of the apologists is that, while ruler-worship was a 
natural development and expression of gratitude to 
rulers or benefactors, in the Roman Empire it was sheer 
flattery. The apologists discreetly avoid mentioning the 
names of contemporary rulers but consistently oppose 
the principle of ruler-worship. 


9 Apologia 1.29. 1 Contra Celsum 8.65, 
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Our attention has recently been called to two publica- 
tions by Milton Luiz Valente, S.J., a professor at the 
Colégio Anchieta, Porto Alegre, Brazil: Sintaze da Lin- 
gua Latina (2 vol., pp. 190 and 257; 1936) and Vergilio: 
Eneida—1.° Livro (Série Colegial de Classicos Latinos; 
1944); Porto Alegro, Selbach & Cia. The text of the 
Aeneid has at the bottom of each page a paraphrase 
in Latin, which is borrowed from the text of Carolus 
Ruaeus, 8. J., published in 1764. These publications 
may be heartening signposts in the light of a statement 
made by a teacher in a United States college, that the 
per cent of Latin-American students enrolled with four 
years of high school Latin was small. In the same vein 
writes Mr. Odilo Jaeger, S.J., of Brazil, now studying 
at Mount St. Michael’s, Spokane, Washington: “Though 
some educationists would eliminate the classical lan- 
guages from the secondary school curriculum, Brazil, 
like all countries of any culture, still keeps its appre- 
ciation of humanism. One of the staunchest. defenders 
of the classics is Father Valente. He started his cam- 
paign for the liberal arts by publishing Srntare da 
Lingua Latina, which far surpasses all such Brazilian 
publications in recent: years. Completeness, accuracy, 
and clear, logical presentation are notable in this valu- 
able piece of work. Father Valente also initiated the 
publication of Latin and Greek textbooks. His Sintare 
was so well received that he was asked to do a com- 
panion volume on Greek.” 


“Contrary to some published statements, veterans are 
not interested in a liberal education. Although many 
are enrolled in the College of Letters, Arts, and Sci- 
ences, their objectives are largely vocational in nature. 
Prelegal, premedical, and predental curricula show high 
enrollments, and such majors as economics, history, and 
psychology are generally chosen with a definite voca- 
tional objective in view. Of 485 veterans enrolled in 
the summer term, 130 majored in Commerce, 93 in 
Engineering, 68 in the various departments of Letters, 
Arts, and Sciences, and the remainder are scattered 
through the University.”—P. A. Libby, “Problems of 
Returning Veterans,” Research News 10 (October, 1945). 


Languages and Mathematics 


My desire in this letter is to insist . . . that language 
and mathematies should be strong and close and public- 
ly-announced allies. When a teacher of the former 
urges the necessity of the languages in the high-school 
course of study . . . he should not fail to include insist- 
ence on a common-sense attitude toward the obvious 
foundational intellectual values of traditional high- 
school mathematies. And likewise those who write on 
mathematical discipline for high-school youth should 
not fail to stress also, if they feel it, their complete alle- 
giance to the foreign-language element in the curricular 
scene.—Dr. A. M. Withers, “An Open Letter to Teachers 
of Mathematics,” The Mathematics Teacher, May, 1944. 


“Emotional Appeal in the First Catilinarian,’ CB 
21.25-26, and “Go It, Cicero,” 13.3-5, give the theory 
and practice of Cicero’s use of emotion in his orations. 
The first article shows him sometimes playing on the 
emotions of his audience with dishonesty. 
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Editorial 

The passing of Professor Edward Kennard Rand brings 
a great loss to the classicists not only of this country, 
but of the world as well. They have lost a scholar and 
a cultured and amiable friend. 

We mourn Mr. Rand’s demise as that of a man who 
had worked by his study to a wide and deep vision of 
life and who had outstandingly absorbed into the very 
fiber of his being and earried out in his living the best 
that classical civilization could offer. Not feeling con- 
tent with the study of man’s progress in one period, he 
examined the documents and traditions of man and 
traced his development down deep into the Middle Ages, 
and even into our own times. It was characteristic of 
Mr. Rand’s thinking and writing that he never closed 
his mind to what others had to say, and seemed to con- 
sider their corrective opinions as favors. “We are all 
bound by small horizons,” he wrote in one of his pref- 
aces, and he saw the task of his self-perfecting as one 
of breaking out of that smallness. To aid himself in 
pushing out the horizons of his vision he searched far 
and wide for man’s best thoughts in literature that repre- 
sented their best expression. And the gracious way in 
which he thanked those who had helped him by their 
criticisms to prepare second editions of his works demon- 
strates his craving for what his contemporaries also 
could offer in his quest. His attitude is easily gleaned 
from these words of his, “The Greeks are always our 
masters, but pupils may learn lessons in an original way, 
even improving what they learn and finding new truth 
for themselves.” His quest was tireless, and it ended 
in a breadth of knowledge and, what is most delightful, 
of understanding—two characteristics of almost every 
page he wrote. 

Likewise from his pages, as well as from what his per- 
sonal associates say, Mr. Rand’s culture and geniality 
and friendliness were easily known and appreciated. In 
one of his books he has just quoted a passage from St. 
Jerome on the methods of elementary instruction; then, 
after several comments, he concludes approvingly that 
humanism and humanitarianism are “sometimes” one. 
Although in a chapter on “St. Jerome the Humanist” 
his picture of a humanist is a composite one of examples 
from Cicero to Jebb, yet the reader sees clearly what 
Mr. Rand stamps as true humanism and what as its 
aberrations. Strong in his concept of humanism is the 
point indicated in these words of his, “One permanent 
characteristic of a humanist is, as I have noted, that, 
while his thought is much occupied with the traditions 
of the past, he endeavors to apply the lessons of the past 
to the problems of the present.”” Thus did he make him- 
self not only a scholar, but also the cultured and ami- 
able friend of men. He truly believed in men—the 
whole man. 


In Memoriam—Edward Kennard Rand—1871-1945 
By Epwin A. Quain, 
Fordham University 

On October 28, 1945, Professor Edward Kennard Rand 
died in his home in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and his 
passing was mourned by all who had ever had the good 
fortune to have known him or the many works with 
which he had graced American classical scholarship for 
more than forty years. Born in Boston, December 20, 
1871, he entered Harvard as a freshman in 1890 and took 
his B.A. in 1894 and his M.A. in the following year. 
He taught Latin at the University of Chicago for four 
vears and then turned to Munich for his doctoral work 
in classics under the eminent Ludwig Traube. Return- 
ing to Harvard in 1901, he was a member of the Classies 
Department until his retirement as Pope Professor of 
Latin in 1943. The following year he spent as Research 
Fellow at the Dumbarton Oaks Library in Washington. 

The orientation of his work toward the Middle Ages 
took place under the influence of Traube, whose name 
he would never mention without a tone of reverence and 
gratitude. With infinite relief he would tell how Traube 
rescued him from a dissertation on te kat in Homer 
and arranged for a study of the MSS of the Opuscula 
Sacra of Boethius. Reealling a dread moment, he told 
of his interview with Traube after his dissertation had 
been presented to the faculty but before he had been 
informed of its fate. Traube greeted him with: “Well, 
from now till the end of your life you will be Doctor 
Randus.” For perhaps the only time in his life, Mr. 
Rand’s sense of humor deserted him and he missed the 
pun and thought he was being called doctorandus—al- 
most, but not quite. Forty years afterwards, his sigh of 
relief was Olympian! That dissertation proved to the 
satisfaction of all concerned at the time that Boethius 
could not have written the fourth tractate, De Fide 
Catholica. Further evidence convinced him in the course 
of years that his conclusion had been false and one of 
the last dissertations he directed before his retirement 
was to prove precisely the opposite conclusion. With a 
twinkle in his eye, he said: “I imagine that proves that 
even doctoral dissertations are not infallible.” As Traube 
was the most eminent paleographer of his time, his 
student was directed into that field, in which the strong- 
est interest of his life was to center for many years. 
The teacher’s keen perception saw that the work to be 
done in paleography lay in the detailed study of indi- 
vidual scriptoria. As a result of this Mr. Rand pub- 
lished his monumental volumes, A Survey of the Script 
of Tours, a complete study of five centuries of scribal 
activity at the monastery of St. Martin at Tours. The 
reception of his work by scholars both in America and 
Europe established Mr. Rand as a worthy successor to 
his revered master. A large number of shorter pieces 
and monographs on individual points in paleography 
manifested a keen and adventuresome mind and one 
for whom the tireless and devoted scribe was a vibrant, 
living person. Classical publications both here and in 
Europe from time to time published studies by Mr. 
Rand on all phases of Latin scholarship, and a complete 
bibliography of his works would easily fill a complete 
issue of the CB. Three of his books, however, give us 
a picture of the man and they are worth mentioning 
in detail. 
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The Virgilian bimillennium afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of turning the bright light of his mature and 
penetrating scholarship on the Mantuan Poet. Taking 
his inspiration from that fascinating adventure in lit- 
erary history, the Road to Xanadu of John Livingston 
Lowes, Mr. Rand delved into the incomparably less 
voluminous “sources” of Virgil’s work and produced, not 
merely another book on Virgil, but a penetrating study 
of the poetic mind in operation. Better than many 
of the many books on Virgil, he makes us see in The 
Magical Art of Virgil, the truly alchemic quality of 
Virgil’s art, in his “ability to convert the most hetero- 
geneous, sometimes absurdly heterogeneous, substances 
into a harmonious unity, [to which] I have given the 
name of magic.” The years of study he had devoted 
to Virgil had given him a comprehensive view of the 
poet’s work and he saw him, save for Homer, as the 
culmination of the art of epie poetry. To read Virgil 
by the side of Mr. Rand was an incomparably valuable 
experience in living. In this book he transmutes the 
literary work of an ancient poet into a commentary 
on human life. In his later years he was engaged as 
director, with numerous collaborators, of the fortheom- 
ing edition of Servius’ commentary on Virgil. 


In the Lowell Lectures of 1929 he took as his subject 
The Founders of the Middle Ages. “The aim of this 
book is . . . to make clear the importance of certain 
great men and of certain great movements in thought 
and culture during the early Christian centuries .. . and 
to point out the significance of these men and these 
movements as precursors of certain aspects of mediaeval 
civilization. To those times the men of the Middle Ages 
looked back as to the epoch of their Founders.” With 
an understanding all too rare in writers on this period, 
he makes clear the emotional and intellectual Sehnsucht 
of the Apologists and Fathers of the Church who knew 
themselves as the literary children of Rome. The culture 
of the West in the Middle Ages is here seen as the 
harmonious and altogether logical fusion of paganism 
and Christianity. His point of view is well expressed 
in the words: “. . . the historian, in his interpretation 
of the past, should absorb the spirit of an epoch, so far 
as he can, before submitting it to the canons of criticism 
fashionable in his own day, and that in applying these 
canons he should put less trust in present-day judg- 
ments . .. than in the abiding traditions of the ages.” 
The charm of manner and ease of expression of this 
book conceal from the casual reader the extraordinary 
breadth of reading and the details of exact scholarship 
that made it possible. His final view, perhaps, on the 
Middle Ages is to be found in his address at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Bicentennial in 1940, entitled, 
“The Mediaeval Pattern of Life.” “{We may] consider 
the Middle Ages as a tree that waxed from a tiny seed. 
The seed was the Christian faith, sown by Jesus of 
Nazareth. . .. The Savior of mankind brought no new 
plan for human government or for human society. His 
followers rendered unto Caesar the things that were 
Caesar’s, serving God and honoring the King even when 
the King was Nero. But, by being citizens of a King- 
dom not of this world, they found that their new allegi- 
ance insensibly transformed all life and settled human 
problems. . . . Its spokesmen reckoned more and more 
with a growing class of enlightened men who admired 
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its unshakable faith, but could not forego the noble way 
of life and thought transmitted to them by the poets and 
philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome. . . . [The 
Apologists and Fathers] followed the example of St. 
Paul .. . and proved to their pagan friends that Chris- 
tian doctrine depends in part on great human truths that 
‘some of their own poets’ had also proclaimed. Step by 
step a new and Christian humanism was formed, which 
reinterpreted the liberal arts and enlarged them with 
new literary works of pagan form and Christian con- 
tent. The goal ... was philosophy, the training of the 
mind to think with the help of the best thought of old, 
but to preserve at all costs the truths that in the light 
of the Incarnation and with the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, the Church with increasing clarity proclaimed 
.... The ancient liberal arts and the Christian Catholic 
Chureh—these in a word were the great bequests of an- 
tiquity to the Western Middle Ages.” 

The final crystallization of Mr. Rand’s thought on 
literature and human life is to be found in his last book, 
The Building of Eternal Rome. It is the story of 
Rome seen through the eves of the greatest. minds of 
Eternal Rome, a list which gleams with the names of 
Ennius and Polybius, Cicero and Horace, Ovid and 
Virgil, Lactantius and Augustine, Boethius, St. Thomas 
and Dante. To cover these and all the authors he men- 
tions would have entailed an histoire mondiale, but his 
interest lies not in the many, the plethora of facts, but 
in the one, the eternal, the evergrowing yet eternally 
immutable, the ideals that created Rome, the urbs 
aeterna. “I am more interested in ideals than in their 
imperfect actualization in the rush of human life. Ideals 
... For only there is firmness found—never in the shift- 
ing world of things, events and material inventions.” 
From out of the deep well of his learning he drew a 
wisdom given to few men, to view this world, the civitas 
terrena, and to see behind, the reality of the Civitas Dev; 
he had learned to labor and to love the good in men 
and books in art and life, and yet to view all sub specie 
aeternitatis. 

Illuminating as are his writings, the fuller picture of 
Mr. Rand is a broader canvas. He was no mere closet 
scholar carrying on his research in solitude; up to his 
last days at Harvard his primary interest lay in his 
pupils. The door of his study in Widener Library swung 
wide at all hours of the day and he achieved a nice 
balance of stimulating encouragement and suggestive 
direction that pointed the way but left the student to 
travel the road alone. His lectures were a delight, in 
which the facts were illumined by his breadth of read- 
ing, a charming sense of humor and the vivifying qual- 
ity of his mind. When he had discussed an ancient or 
medieval author, you were well on the way to gaining 
a friend. But above all, there burned so brightly with- 
in himself the flame of the love for learning that many 
a spark was ignited in his pupils and his inspiration 
will not die. His friends were legion, encompassing 
all classes of society, and his charming urbanity would 
be equally manifested in his friendly greeting to one 
of the stack boys in the library and his cheery word 
to the President of the University in the Faculty Club. 
His influence however, was not confined to academic 
circles. He was a firm believer in international co- 


1 Studies in Civilization. University of Pennsylvania, 1941. 
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operation and publicly applauded the transfer of fifty 
destroyers to Britain in 1940. The conclusion of his 
last book is an imaginary dream in which he speaks 
with the great figures of literature from Ennius to 
Dante, eliciting from them pertinent quotations from 
their works, adapted to the international situation. In 
the midst of war he felt the humanities must be cher- 
ished, and one of the most charming things he ever did 
was an impromptu chat with the Benedictine Novices, 
in which he told them of the importance of their mon- 
astic studies particularly in these times of strife and 
world pain. His humanism was no substitute for re- 
ligion but a harmonious development of all that is truly 
human and all but divine in man. His devotion to the 
cause of France was recognized in 1939 when he and 
his wife were awarded the Legion d’honneur. His friends 
looked forward to his annual Christmas ecard which 
generally carried a picture [E.K.R. phot. fec.] of one 
of the churches of France. Death overtook him as he 
was preparing this year’s card, a picture of the Church 
of St. Pierre at Caen which was severely damaged in 
the invasion of Normandy. The greeting read: 

To you the joy of Christ’s Nativity 

and a prayer that His Peace may so prevail 
that the wounds of war shall be healed 
not only in the ruined churches of France 
but in the hearts of men of good will. 


Death and the Romans 


By Aurons NEHRING 
Fordham University 


The Romans were not a very emotional race, nor 
were they given to metaphysical speculations; but the 
mystery and inexorability of death could not fail to 
stir their feelings and to arouse their thinking. What 
they felt and thought about the end of life finds many- 
sided expression in their literature, their language, and 
on their tombstones.! 

Death, as Goethe’s Mephistopheles says, is never a 
welcome guest, and the Romans, like other men, wanted 
to delay meeting this visitor as long as possible. Just 
as the Hindus of the Vedic Age, who prayed for “100 
autumns and 100 winters,’”” the Romans considered a 
century as not too long a lifetime. Seneca says: “cen- 
tesimus annus aetas ne homini quidem extrema” (Ep. 
91.14). The popularity of this attitude is suggested by 
a funeral epigram: 

Non digne, Felix, citto vitam caruisti, miselle; 
vivere debueras, annis fere c(entu) licebat.3 

Felix, unfortunately, was only cighty-two years old 
when he died; his death, therefore, still remains a “mis- 
ery”; for everything connected with death is considered 
a misery, above all for the dead person himself. It there- 
fore was customary to call him miser or misellus in 
funeral inscriptions, as well as in everyday life. Tertul- 
lian says: “Cum alicuius defuncti recordaris, misellum 
vocas eum” (De Test. Animi 4). Cicero undoubtedly 
refers to this custom, when he discusses the question 
whether death really is an evil and a dead person may 
justly be called miser (Tusc. Disp. 1.5). This also throws 
light on a verse in Catullus’ poem on the dead sparrow: 


1 Cf. A. Brelich, Aspetti della morte nelle iscrizioni sepolcrali 
dell’ impero Romano. Budapest, 1937. 

2 H. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben. Berlin, 1879. P. 372. 
ear 1328; cf. W. Schulze, Kleine Schriften. Gottingen, 1933. 


factum male, o miselle passer” (3.16) .4 


A pendant is the phrase non digne vitam caruisti in 
the above epigram on Felix. This expression often 
occurs, e.g., Catullus 101.6: “heu miser indigne frater 
adempte mihi”; CEL 69: “parentibus praesidium, amicis 
gaudium pueri virtus indigne occidit.” This clearly 
shows the Romans’ “indignation” at the power of death. 

Yet indignation is of no avail; everybody must sua 
morte mori, a very common idiom, e.g., “nemo nisi suo 
die moritur, nemo moritur nisi sua morte” (Seneca, Ep. 
69.6). Other languages, too, especially Slavic and Lithu- 
anian,® use the same phrase to express natural death 
in contrast with murder and suicide. Of course, a man 
dies “his” death, because this is the will of nature, an 
idea often expressed by Roman authors, e.g., Seneca: 
“eequis exitus melior quam in finem suum natura sol- 
vente dilabi?” (Ep. 26.4) ; CEL: “reddito naturae spiritu” 
(1612.3). Dying, therefore, means naturae parere or, 
which is only another expression for the same fact, fatum 
facere, fato concedere, in fatum concedere, fatum obire, 
in fatum suum venire, mori fato, fato suo, fatalt morte, 
etc. So common did such phrases become in later times 
that Hey® called fatum the biggest competitor of mors. 

The thought of death is unpleasant and in preference 
to mentioning it we use euphemistic expressions,’ which 
are largely identical in different languages. The Romans 
spoke, for instance, of finis and finire, of desinere and 
deficere, of supremus or ultimus dies, or of extrema se- 
qui, of lumen linquere, or vitam deponere, or simply of 
aboriri. For killing, authors since Cicero use the term 
exstingui, Which has a parallel in the German das Lebens- 
licht ausblasen, “to blow out the candle of life.” The 
underlying idea is also an old legendary motive which 
is well known from the legend of Meleager and reoccurs 
in European fairy tales, e.g., in the German story about 
“Gevatter Tod.” It tells of a large subterranean cave 
in which Death keeps a candle for every human being. 
It slowly burns down, and when it comes to an end, 
the person dies.8 

Another international idea is the comparison of death 
with sleep, and among the Romans too it was very old 
and common. Early examples are found in Plautus: 
sopor (Amph. 304), and Catullus: “nobis cum semel 
occidit brevis lux, nox est perpetua una dormienda” 
(5.5 f.). Likewise Horace speaks of the “long sleep,” 
and there is an inscription which says: “aeterno de- 
vinctus membra sopore” (CIL 3.8002). A well-known 
emanation of the same idea is the reiterated “hie cubat 

.” in funeral inscriptions. Synonymous idioms are 
quies, quiescere, requiescere. They must be very old 
because, as we read, “quietalis dicebatur ab antiquis 
orcus” (Paul. Fest., p. 307 L). A parallel expression 
is the Greek “to be dead,” 
“the graveyard,” the ancestor of the English cemetery. 
It has an analogue in the Late Latin requietorium, 
“tomb.” This idea is given a more philosophical and 
more comforting touch, if sleep is considered as the well- 
deserved rest from the labors of life. The poet of Beo- 


4 The word factum in this line is a conjecture only, but suffi- 
ciently supported by parallels: Ter., Ph. 757: male factum; Cic., 
Att. 15.1.1: 0 factum male de Alexione (who had died); CEL 
1512: o factum male, Mya, quod peristi. Cf. W. Kroll, Catullus. 
Leipzig & Berlin, 1923. P. 7. ; 

5 Cf. W. Schulze, op. cit., pp. 184 ff.; M. Niedermann, Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift, 5131. 6 See following note. Cc . Hey, 
Euphemismen und Verwandtes im Lateinischen, Arch. f. lat. 
Lexikographie, 11.515 ff. §& Cf. also American slang expressions 
for killing, as, snuff out, turn out one’s light. 
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wulf (962) uses for “dead” the word fylwéarig, “fall- 
tired,” that is, “death-tired.” Likewise the Greek called 
the dead ot Kapdovtes or of KekunKdtec, “the tired 
ones.” In a similar way the Romans since Cicero used 
the term defunctus, which became very common in later 
Latin and survives in the French défunt and the Eng- 
lish defunct. Its sense is clearly explained by Isidorus: 
“defunctus vocatus qui complevit vitae officium; nam 
dicimus functos officio qui officia debita compleverunt; 
unde est honoribus defunctus ergo defunctus, quod ab 
officiis vitae sit depositus” (Etym. 11.2.36). 

An inscription from Arles in France says: “beneficia 
qui absenti faciet, ille erit amicus.”® The context leaves 
no doubt that absens here means the dead man; nor is 
this term without parallels. In Vergil Dido swears that 
after her suicide she will follow Aeneas to Italy: “Sequar 
atris ignibus absens / et cum frigida mors anima sedux- 
erit artus / omnibus umbra locis adero” (Aen. 4.384). 
The passage makes sense only when we translate absens 
by “dead.” Strange though this expression may appear, 
it is a logical consequence of the widespread idea that 
dying is a going away, a departure.’ Particularly in- 
teresting is the following variant. In the Dicta Sapien- 
tium the wise one is asked: “utrum ei videretur plures 
esse vivos aut mortuos.” He answers: “vivos; necesse 
enim qui sunt plures esse quam qui non sunt” (385.58). 
The shallow rationalism of this answer befits the silliness 
of the question which, however, makes more sense if 
understood as the reflex of a popular opinion according 
to which the dead are more numerous than the living. 
There are quite a few instances in Greek literature and 
Greek lexicographers in which the dead are called ot 
mOAAOl, “the many,” or ot tAelovec, “the more numer- 
ous”; likewise dying could be expressed by “to go to 
the more” (Epyeo8at tobs TAEiovac), and this 
throws light on the much debated phrase incurrere in 
pleores in the Carmen Arvale. It most likely has the 
same meaning as the Greek idiom,!! which is all the 
more probable as Plautus uses the analogous phrase 
penetrare ad plures (Trin. 294), and in a later funeral 
inscription the buried person says: ‘“Plures me anteces- 
serunt, omnes exspecto.”!” It is interesting to compare 
some lines of a poem by Gotfried Keller: 


Wir Toten, wir Toten sind gréssere Heere 

Als ihr auf der Erde, als ihr auf dem Meere. 

Drum opfert und ehret; denn unsrer sind viele.13 
The same idea occurs also in the popular German 
idiom for dying: zur grossen Armee abmarschieren, “to 
march away to the big army,” and in the American 
slang expressions, “to go over to the majority, to join 
the great majority.” 

These last instances lead us to another type of euphe- 
mistic and figurative expressions which grew up in the 
folk language. Some are quite colorless as, e.g., st quid 
me fuat in Plautus, Poen. 1085 and elsewhere, or si quid 
(humanitus) accidit since Cicero, or the simple verb 
facere. Inscriptions often contain the phrase: “Do not 
mourn; faciendum fuit.”’> Even Cicero says: “si quid 

9 Cf. ‘Snaee, Wiener Studien, 25.269 ff. 

10 Cf., e.g., abire, abitio, erire, exitus, transire, transitus, cedere, 
decedere, excedere, decessus, excessus, migrare, migratio, ete. 

11 Pleores < *pleioses « Gr. pleious, “more.” 

12 Orelli-Henzen 6042. 

13 “We dead are larger armies than you on the earth and 


you on the sea. . . . Therefore give honor and make offerings; 
for we are many. ” 


14 Cf. Thes. Ling. Lat. 1.292.84 ff.; J. B. Hofmann, Lateinische 
Umgangssprache, 2nd ed. Heidelberg, 1936. P. 145. 
15 E.g., CIL 5.5279, 6.11592. 
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eo factum esset.” Hence arose the substantive factus, 
-us, “death.” In an inscription somebody complains: 
“iste mulus me ad factum dabit.”?® 

Other idioms, like so many in modern languages," 
display a rather rough attitude and a very crude humor 
in an effort to joke away the unpleasant thought of 
death. An example of this kind is animam ebullire, “to 
bubble out one’s soul”; but much harsher is crepare, 
which denotes primarily a loud, especially an explosive, 
sound, and secondarily the bursting of bodies. Its ap- 
plication to death, therefore, is the result of a spiteful 
and hateful emotion, as, e.g., invidi crepent.’* The mean- 
ing “to die” lived on in the Italian crepare, and during 
the Thirty Years War Italian soldiers brought the verb 
to Germany. Since the eighteenth century krepieren is 
the common German standard expression for the death 
of animals. 

Homer, describing the death of warriors, says: TIPT|VEEG 
Ev Kovinot AaCoiato yaiav (Jl. 2.418); 
EAov (11.749) ; “they seized the earth with 
their teeth.” It has parallels in Latin, as in Vergil: 
“procubuit moriens et humum semel ore momordit” 
(Aen. 11.418); “et terram moriens petit ore cruento” 
(10.489) ; in Ovid: “denique tellus / pressa genu nostro 
est, et harenas ore momordi” (Met. 9.60). There are 
also parallels in modern languages, as in Italian, mor- 
dere la terra, in Spanish, morder la tierra, in French, 
mordre la terre, or mordre la poussiére, in English, bite 
the dust, kiss the grass, go to grass {with teeth up], in 
German, ins Grass beissen. This latter type suggested to 
the late Sanscrit scholar, R. Pischel,!® an interesting ex- 
planation. He thought that in primitive folk belief grass 
made a man inviolable, and that therefore biting grass 
originally was a defeated warrior’s means of saving his 
life. This is too farfetched. It would not agree with the 
type, “bite the earth,” nor would we understand how 
these expressions could get the meaning “to die,” when 
they originally denoted the avoidance of death. Much 
simpler, no doubt, is the real reason for this kind of 
idiom, which is nothing but a crudely humoristie depic- 
tion of the way a slain warrior falls down. “Falling” 
itself is a common term for dying, as in Latin cadere 


and cadaver, “corpse.” To find this type of expression 


in epic style, too, is not surprising, for folk language 
and the language of high poetry have much in common. 

The limited space of this paper has allowed me to 
adduce only a few samples from the rich material that 
is treasured up in literature and inscriptions. A thorough 
study of this material would be interesting and instruc- 
tive in several regards. Two questions would offer spe- 
cial interest, first, whether and how far cases like “bite 
the grass” and “bite the earth” are due to a parallelism 
of thinking or to classical influence on the modern lan- 
guages; second, how far the Latin terminology came to 
be influenced by Christianity. 

16 Orelli 7306. Cf. above on male factum. 

17 For idioms in English see L. V. Berry and M. van den 
eng The American Thesaurus of Slang. ie York, 1943. Pp. 


18 CTL 15.131. Cf. W. Goldberger, Glotta 20.117. 
19 Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akad. d. Wiss., 1908. Pp. 445 ff. 


Facis rem optimam et tibi salutarem, si, ut scribis, perseveras 
ire ad bonam mentem, quam stultum ‘est optare, cum possis a 
te impetrare. Non sunt ad caelum elevandae manus nec exo- 
randus aedituus, ut nos ad aurem simulacri, quasi magis exaudiri 
possimus, admittat ; prope est a te deus, Paspve est, intus est. 
Bonus vero vir sine deo nemo est; test aliquis suy ra 
naturam nisi ab illo adiutus exsurgere? Ile t consilia magnifica 
et erecta—Seneca, Epp. Mor. 41.1-2. 
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Interesting Latin Proverbs (III)' 


Qui fugiebat rursus proeliabitur—Tertullian De Fuga 
In Persecut. 10; Menander Monost. 45. 

Fas est et ab hoste doceri—Ov. Met. 4.428; Aristo- 
phanes Birds 376. 

Tam deest avaro quod habet quam quod non habet.— 
Publilius Syrus 628; Quintilian 8.5.6. 

Exitus acta probat.—Ovid Her. 2.85. 

Fortes Fortuna adiuvat.—Ter. Phorm. 203; Cic. Tusc. 
Disp. 2.4.11; ep. Verg. Aen. 10.284. 

Male partum male disperit—Naevius 54 (Ribbeck) ; 
Cic. Phil. 2.27.65. 

Bonos corrumpunt mores congressus mali.—Tert. Ad Uz. 
1.8; Menander Fr. 218 (Kock). 

Piger sibi obstat.—Seneca, Epp. 94.28. 

Probitas laudatur et alget—Juvenal 1.74. 

Concordia parvae res crescunt, discordia maximae dila- 
buntur.—Sallust, B. Jug. 10.6; Seneca, Epp. 94.46. 
Consuetudo quasi altera natura.—Cicero, De Fin. 5.25. 
74; Aristotle, Rhet. 1.11; Macrobius, Sat. 7.9.7. 
Tamdiu diseendum est quamdiu vivas.—Seneca, Epp. 
76.3; Aeschylus, frag. 396 (Nauck) ; Zenobius 3.4. 
Eventus stultorum magister.— Livy 22.39.10; Plato, 
Symp. 222b. 

Naturam expellas furea, tamen usque recurret.—Horace, 
Epp. 1.10.24: Pindar, Olymp. 11.19. 

Paupertas omnes artes perdocet.—Plautus, Stich. 178; 
Apuleius, De Mag. 18. 

Dum anima est, spes est—Cicero, Ad Att. 9.10.3. 
Oderint dum metuant.—Cicero, Philip. 1.14.34. 

Age si quid agis—Plautus, Mil. Glor. 215. 

Facere de necessitate virtutem.—St. Jerome, In Ruf. 3.2; 
Epp. 54.6. 

Legere et non intellegere neglegere est.—Pseudo-Cato, 
Dist. 1, pref. 

Litterarum radices amarae, fructus dulces.—St. Jerome, 
Epp. 125.12; Cato, Monost. 46. 

Vivere militare est.—Seneca, Epp. 96.5; Pliny, Nat. 
Hist. pref. 18; Euripides, Suppl. 550. 


PROVERBS FROM ScripTuRAL LATIN 


Qui tetigerit picem inquinabitur ab ea.—Kcclus. 13.1. 
Si praestes animae tuae concupiscentias eius, faciet te 
in gaudium inimicis tuis.—Ecclus. 18.31. 

Quem diligit Dominus corripit.—Prov. 3.12. 

Qui diligit iniquitatem odit animam, suam.—Ps. 10.6. 


Qui faciunt peccatum et iniquitatem, hostes sunt animae 
suae.—Tob. 12.10. 

Melior est oboedientia quam victimae.—I Kings 15.22. 
Munera excaecunt oculos sapientium, et mutant verba 
iustorum.—Deut. 16.19. 

Sensus et cogitatio humani cordis in malum prona sunt 
ab adulescentia sua.—Gen. 8.12. 

Anima iusti sedes est sapientiae—Cp. Ps. 36.30. 


Bonum est viro, cum portaverit iugum ab adulescentia 
sua.—Lament,. 3.27. 


Secura mens quasi iuge convivium.—Prov. 15.15. 


1 Compiled by Raymond V. Schoder, SJ. See the writer’s 
“Proverbs as Spice for Our Latin Courses,” CB 21.17-18; and 
the first two parts of this list, 21.32, 48. Also Father Arbesmann’s 
“Proverbs in the Fathers,” CB 22.2-4. 
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Amicus stultorum efficietur similis—Prov. 13.20. 

Qui pareit virgae, odit filium.—Prov. 13.24. 

Nihil seire vel curare, hos est mortuum vivere.—Othlo, 
Lib. Prov. N 71; ep. Cato, Dist. 3.1.2. 

Omnis, qui facit peecatum, servus est peccati—John 
8.34. 

Beatius est dare quam accipere.—Acts 20.35. 


Diligentibus Deum omnia cooperantur in bonum.—Rom. 
8.28. 


Ex studiis suis agnoscitur puer.—Prov. 20.11. 
Ex fructu arbor agnoscitur—Matthew 12.33. 


Amor saeculi contemptus est Dei.— Othlo De Trib. 
Quaest. 1 (PL 146.131.d). 


Caelum et terra transibunt, verba autem Dei non transi- 
bunt.—Luke 21.33. 


Ex abundantia cordis os loquitur—Matthew 12.34. 


There can be no ‘Progress’ for man that really ad- 


-vanees him an inch along his way unless it be progress 


of the inner man, development, evolution of the finer 
man; there can be no truly human conquest unless the 
business be begun within the heart of the conqueror 
and leave him richer in a richer world—richer, not in 
the devastation he has wrought, nor more encumbered 
with ruined and unrestorable relics of beauty, but 
richer truly in the invisible possessions, in the heart 
that feels more finely, the mind that knows more deeply, 
the will that strikes more boldly—because Truth has 
been the food, Beauty has been the invitation, God has 
been the Goal!—R. B. Morrison, 8.J., C.B., XVIII, 33. 
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Saint Louis University has believed in 
classical education since its inception as 
a secondary school in 1818. 


Jts Department of Classical Languages is 
fully sympathetic with the great tradition and 
convinced of the place of the classics in our 
changing world. 


Jts ideals envision a combination of the 
best objectives of modern classical research, 
along with the timeless aims of genuinely 
humane education. 


Jts courses in classical languages look to 
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